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going-away details, and at eight we set out for the Elysee Palace. The great entrance gates were thrown wide, and the same solemn drum corps beat the rat-ta-tat-tat as though they had been there ever since the day of our arrival in Paris.
I wore an unusual evening gown by Worth. Long tightly draped skirts were in vogue, and my gown was of heavy black charmeuse, crossed in front from a low hip line, and wound tightly about the figure in lines ending in the back in a fish-tail train. From the knees up it was made entirely of sequins, black to begin with, and shading to gun metal, then to dark grey, light grey, and finally gleaming white at the bust and shoulders. With this, Worth had designed a sort of tiara of the sequins and rhinestones, which I wore along with the great pin with the diamonds and doves of peace which had been given me by the City of Paris. I carried a huge fan of shaded grey feathers with tortoise-shell sticks.
But before encountering the throng of the Elysee Palace, I must tell of an odd scene that happened at Worth's when he was making this dress. Too old for army service, M. Worth had opened his house as a home for those blinded in battle; which was a noble and splendid thing to do. But I think he made a mistake in bringing these poor mutilated men to his place of business. He called them his "children", and when I would go to be fitted he would bring them into the room, four or five men, some pitifully disfigured, and say: "My poor children, they are blind; so you will not mind if they sit while you are being fitted, as it gives them great happiness." Though this was not always agreeable, I would of course raise no objection. My pity was such that I could not bear to look at them. This very reaction made me realize the emotional strain Worth had been under for years; so I could comprehend what a hair trigger his nerves were on.
One morning I came in search of a certain shade of blue for an afternoon dress. We were in one of the private salons, with the usual attendants of five blind men, and had all sorts of blue stuffs piled around us, when a vendeuse came timidly